








** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘* We blend insteuction with delight.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 
“7 virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE NEW-¥YORKK MIRROR, 

A Story. 
Charles had only been married a week, and 
his wife adored him. Oh these youny wives, 
when they yield up their pure, deep affections, 
and break through the vestraints of bashful 


fear, bow they do love! And these young 


husbands too, when, fiom the lonely, and some- | 


times miserable adventures of the unstable 


world, they have gathered in all the wealth of 


their scattered feelings, to concentrate it upon 
one object, what sacred joys swell in their bo- 
soms— what brilliant images float in their ima- 
gination! They scarcely lived, except when 
together. They could not conceal the bliss 
which they drank in from each other’s voices, 
nor control their eyes from reading in each 
other’s glances the silent but sweet passages of 
love. If one left the room, though enly for 
ten minutes, the other would be sure to follow; 
and if any prying stranger had been within 
gun-shot of their circle, he might have heard 
half-uttered terms of endearment, and frag- 
ments of feigned anger, from every part of 
the house. 

Charles had been absent two days. Poor 
Julia had been wishing and wishing for him. 
His well-known step sounded in the entry; 
the door opened, and she met him with a 
heightened colour in her cheek, and her blue 
eyes flushing from beneath their long lashes 
with sparkles of unwonted pleasure. Shail J 
mention particulars? [tis scarcely worth while 
He who cannot imagine how a warm-hearted 
young wife, in the honey-moon, would meet 
her idol afier an absence of two whole days, is 
no reader for me. 


*“ Oh !”’ she exclaimed, after the first trans- 


port had a little subsided, “ I am so glad you} 


have returned, dear, dear Charles! I was 
afraid you might not come—that you were 
siek, or some accident had occurred, But 


|here youare. And now, have you had a plea- 
sant time? and how do they all do? and whom 
did you see? and”’ 

Charles stopped her rosy mouth with kisses. 

‘“ Yes, here Pam, safe and sound, and full 
of news; but you huddle question upon quese 
tion with such volubility that I shall never get 
4 chance to answer them, and your pretty 
mouth here wide opento ask I dont know how 
many more.” 

“ Well. then,” answered she, flinging her- 
self into an attitude of attention, and folding 
her arms like a judge upon a bench, “ there— 
{ am dumb, and ready to listen to the news=~ 
I wont speak another word till you have done.” 

And with considerable apparent difficulty 
she closed her lips. 

‘“ Now then,” said Charles, * mark me.” 

“ T will,” said Julia. 

* Well, then,” continued her husband, 
laughing, “in the first place they are all well; in 
the next, | have had a very pleasant time ; and, 
lastly, | have seen old Mr. Peterson, and Aunt 
Sarah, and Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdyke, and lit- 
tle Bob, Henry, and Maria.” 

“ And this,” inquired Julia, “is the news 
that you are to tell? and these are all you 
saw {” 

“ Oh, no!” replied Charles, mysteriously 5 
“far from it, Julia. I have met one more— 
one most beautiful, bewitching being more— 
the very counterpart of Venus. Such com- 
plexion—such ringlets, long and glossy—and 
cheeks—roses and lilies are nothing tothem ! 
here is nothing in all nature sweeter than 
her lips, and her eyes are bright dangers no 
man should rashly encounter. They were soft, 
melting. liquid, heavenly, bluetfull of the 
light of intellect, and tremulous every beam of 
them with a tenderness that makes the heart 
ache.” 

* You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, 
endeavouring, but in vain, tocheck the change 
that came over her face, as the shadow of a 
cloud falls on a stveam. “ This is some stu- 
ipid Dutch beauty, and you can scarcely de- 
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scribe her, without laughing. (ome now, tell 
the truth.” | 

“ You may believe it or not, just as you, 
please,” said Charles; “ but I assure you the. 
whole account is as true as the enjoyment of 
it was enrapturing, &nd the memory is deli-| 
cious.” , 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her’ 
husband with that deep tenderness which knew | 
all the thrills of love’s hopes and fears. Her! 
heart was like a goblet filled to the brim, whose | 
contents tremble and overflow when shaken ev- 
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tion and solemn observance becoming a festi- 
val, which beyond every other our forefathers 
determined 
That is in golden letters should be set 
Among the highest tides (ay, highest) of the calender, 
And with a lighter heart and less care worn 
countenance did de Rothing anticipate the holy 
tide, and by many little arrangements did he 
give proofto his marvelling and suspicious 
neighbours that bitter and hopeless poverty 
was no longer his lot. 
‘* Here girl,” said he, entering the room 





er solightly. There was, therefore,in these en-| where Sybilla, with many an anxious thought 
thusiastic praises of another, something strange |that would not be banished, sat beside the 
and even cruel. Still she could not believe cheerful hearth, engaged in the homely labour 
that he was serious; and forcing a smile, and of the distaff; “ here girl,” throwing apurse on 
struggling to keep down her rising emotion, her lap, “ blessings on the saints! I’m a free 
she listened to him in silence as he rattled on.| man again, all my debts are paid, and some- 
‘Our meeting was marked with uncommon! what to put in the coffer, so lay aside your 
interest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to distaff, and bring forth your gittern, for Master 
her, after having previously hinted that, before | Fitz Martyn andI will take a cup of clary 
I was married, she had regarded me with more together, and have a merry evening; end ye 
than common complacency. Well, we met.) shall don your brave new kirtle, Sybilla, at 
I addressed her by name ;° she*said nothing— Christmas ; and methinks we must get new 
but, oh! those eyes of hers were fixed on me} hangings,” glancing a look at the faded and 
with a gaze that reached into the innermost’ moth eaten tapestry. * Ay, we will not do as 
recesses of my heart, and seemed to touch all of yore, blessings on the saints! why, good 
those chords of feeling which nature had strung) Master Fitz Martyn, methinks I seem raised 
for joy. Wherever 1 went, I found her eyes from the dead.” 
still turned towards me, and an arch smile just} While the joyful goldsmith, released from 
played around her saucy lip, and spoke all the that heavy pressure of poverty and anxiety 
fine fancies and half hidden meanings that which for so many years had bowed him down 
woman will often look, but not always trust to was thus giving utterance to his grateful feel- 
the clumsy vehicle of words. J could restrain ings, the old usurer, with the eye of a basilisk, 
no longer—but, forgetting all but those hea-; kept alternately watching his host and his 





venly lips, I approached, and Pe ‘daughter, and starting at even the slightest 
sound; while Sybilla, laying aside the distaff, 
took up her long relinquished gittern, and, 
with a mind filled with melancholy, though 
vague foreboding, commenced the following 
song i— 

Dost thou ask what life can be? 

Soothly, well I'll answer thee : 

Tis a coil of joy and sorrew, 

Smiling eve, and cloudy morrow; 

A changeful web to fancy’s sight, 

With warp of black and woof of white ; 

A chalice strange commingling still 

Sweet and bitter, good and ill; 

Or, likeliest, an April sky, 

When swift the passing shadows fly, 

And now is darkness, now is light, 

And the sunbeam glanceth bright, 

Then a dark cloud saileth on, 

And the golden light is gone :-— 

Such is the life to thee and me, 

Such hath been and so will be. 

** Grammercy, girl! but that song likes me 
not,” interrupted de Rothing, “ though soothly 
‘tls true enough, but we must have somewhat 
merrier, and more suited to Christmas, to 
merry Christmas. Come, pledge me, Master 
litz Martyn,toa merry Christmas, and Sybilla 
will sing us somewhat more pleasant.” Again 
Sybilla turned her gittern and, and with feel- 
ings little suited to her song, she commenced : 


Poor Juliamshe thought she heard the knell! 
of her youngdreams. ‘The hue of her cheek, | 
and the sparkle of her azure eye, were gone 
long before ; and as he painted in such glow-, 
ing colour the picture of his feelings, her lip 
quivered, and tears swelled up and dimmed 
the blue light of eyes as beautiful as day. 

* | will never speak to you again, Charles,” 
sobbed she, * if this is true.”’ 

“ It is true,” he exclaimed, * only not half 
like the reality. It was your own picTURE, 
my sweet girl, that I kissed again and again.” 

She looked at him a moment, and buried her 
wet eyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, 
and, shaking back the clustering ringlets that) 
fell around her brow, displayed her face smi-| 
ling through tears, his arm sofily found its 
way around her waist, and—but I am at the 


end of my sheet. Kr | 








FROM ACKERMAN'S FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The Golvsmith of Westcheap. | 
(Concluded.) 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of de Roth- 
ing’s neighbours to discover his occupation, 
his affairs were still wrapt in impenetrable 
mystery, and Christmas drew near, not in the 
quiet and almost unperceived manner In which 


it How steals Upou us, Lut in ail that prepara-| 
i 


*Tis merry, “tis merry, in blithe spring tide, 
When flowers aie blooming on every side ; 
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And the hawthorn buddeth, and skics are clear, 
And al) things rejoice in the morn of the year ; 
And knights and fair dames to the tourney ride ; 
*Tis metry, ay merry in blithe spring tide. 


"Tis merry, ay, merry, in summer hours, 
For brighter the sky and sweeter the flowers, 
And with hound and horn, and mickle glee. 
The hunter hies to the greenwood tree, 
Chasing the hart ’mid his leafy bowers; 

°Tis merry, ay, merry, in summer hours. 


And merry it is when autumn sere, 

Cometh to tell of the closing year, 

When the joyful villager’s gladsome din 
Telleth the harvest is gathered in, 

And the vintage is ripe—though frosts appear : 
*Tis merry, ay, merry, in autumn sere. 


But merry, most merry, when winter’s snow 
Spreads his mantle of white on the plains below; 
For then is the midnight minstrelsy, 

And the wassail bowl decked with carol and glee; 
Ay, metriest, when yule logs blaze clear and high, 
For sport loving Christmas draweth nigh. 

*“ Lady Mary! what noise is that?” cried 
de Rothing, starting up. * Be net fearful,’ 
replied Fitz Martyn, at the same time moving 
toward the door with a quicker step than his, 
bent and feeble figure might have warranted. 





Iixeter, and the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Salisbury.” 

‘St. Mary canfonnd them all and pay off 
on them the murder of the good Earl of Arun- 
dei aud the good Duke of Gloucester!” re- 
sponded the bystanders, 

“ But, Master Fitz Martyn, ye can tell us 
all about it?” cried Master Foster; “for 1 
mind you were with de Rothing but yester- 
even.” 

“| have but scant to tell ye,” returned the 
old usurer, “save that he will be hanged, and 
rightly so.’” 

“ Alack, poor soul!” cricd Master Denny, 
his hostility to his rival in trade giving way 
before his feelings of commiseration, “ he was 
hardly put to it, or he would not have done so, 
but we all know when coin is scant, a man is 
fuin almost to take Sathanas’ money rather 
than go pennyless.” 

* But we know de Rothing of old,” returned 
Fitz Martyn with a malicious grin, “did he 
not try to bring foreigners among ye? was he 
not always seeking afier new things ? Nought’s 
too bad for him to do. Why, if it was said he 


Ere he reached it, however, a party of men-at-| w ere a worshipper of Mahound | would believe 
arms rushed in and seized the unfortunate) it.” 


goldsaifth. 


Alas for poor de Rothing! Hated by his 


“What meons this? on what charge am I fraternity, and an object of” suspicion for so 
taken ?”? cricd he, looking with terrified won-/ many years to his neighbours, it was in vain 


der at the well armed company that now filled, 
the room. 

* What charge, you scatterling and disgrace 
to our good city ?”’ returned their leader, ‘is 
it not for imagining and compassing the death 
of the king—ay, for high treason ?” 

“St. Paul and St. E:kenwold watch over 
us!” ejaculated Master Denny, of the Silver 
Unicorn, the following morning; “alack! 
who had thought of plots and conspiracies, and 
one of the guild and fraternity of goldsmiths 
among them? Saints know, that though I had 
but a sorry opinion of de Rothing, yet I never 
thought him so bad as this.” 

“ Ay, master,” retorted Symond, * methinks 
you should give me somewhat for the cudgel- 
ing ye treated me with, because I did not ask 
these scatterlings to come to the Silver Uni- 
corn. Truly, they might well give a high 
price for their rings, when the man worked 
with a halter about his neck for them.” 

‘ But how came it to pass?” cried old 
Master Foster, the mercer: “I saw the gold 
chains, but methinks there could be no treason 
in them.” 

“ No truly,” returned Symond, * but he 
made rings with a device and motto,; and 
those very rings, they say, have been sent to 
those lords who joined in the conspiracy to kill 
our good King Henry at the masking that is 
to be held at Windsor—the fiend confound 
them !—for who ever heard of treason and foul 
murder at Christmas ?” 

“ And there are some of the first nobles in 
the plot,” said Master Denny : 





“the Duke of 


that he protested his innocence of treason, his 
attachment to Henry, and his total ignorance 
of this deeply-laid plot.—He had taken money 
of the traitors, he had worked at their bidding, 
und though, with the exception of the rings, 
there was nothing in the nature of the work 
(it being chiefly ornaments to be worn at the 
ensuing masking) to have excited his suspi- 
cions, yet all his protestations were received 
with indignant scorn, for every one seemed 
determined to find him guilty. 

In the mean time, nothing was thought or 
talked of throughout London, save this discov- 
ered plot. ‘The green-couted minstrel’s salu- 
tation of “ Good morrow, merry gentlemen !” 
passed disregarded; the portly fraternities, 
** black, white, and gray,” chanting on their 
gift seeking perambulations some saintly carol 
found few to listen to their melody ; and when 
to startle the dull ear of night,” the city waits 
came forth, in their anxious converse about 
“‘treasons, stutagems, and death,” the worthy 
householders forgot to bring forth the spiced 
tankard, as of yore, and reciprocate “ wassail’’ 
with these wandering musicians. 

As the ill-omened usurer had predicted, de 
Rothing was speedily put on his trial, and, as a 
matter of course found guilty. Although 
nothing was proved against him save his hav- 
ing made ornaments which were afterwards 
traced to the possession of the principal movers 
ofthe plot; although the names and abode of 
the two mysterious strangers. were wholly un- 
known to him, and although old Fitz-Martyn, 
who now took upon himself the credit of being 
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the first discoverer of the plot, appeared as a| 
principal witness against the man whom he) 
had evidently trepanned into it, yet such was) 
the hostility of the citizens against any one who, 
should scek again to place upon the throne a| 
monarch from whose rapacious exactions and 
arbitrary conduct they had formerly suffered 
so severely; that the intelligence that the 
unfortunate goldsmith was to take his last 
journey to Tyburn the following morning was, 
received, if not with joy, certainly without any 
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Salisbury and Iuntingdon !—Yes,”” continued 
he, and a smile of triumph seemed to light 
up his placid features; “and here is motive 
for ye to place firm trust in Providence. 
hese two wicked men pursued the Earl of 
Arundel to death: and the cup they prepared 
for him have they not drunk ?—Did not these 
very cyes see the Karl of Huntingdon when, 


'with that perfiduous Richard, he feasted at 


Plashey with the good Duke of Gloucester, 
and the next led him forth and embarked him 


expression of sorrow. for Calais, where he was foully murdered? 
But where was Sybilla?) and with what) And what didthese eyes behold but yester-even ? 
feelings did she behold all her dismal forcbo-) the it very Larl of Huntingdon, driven back 
dings realized? From the fatal night when) in bis frail bark on the coast of Essex. and sei- 
de Rothing was conveyed from his home, even) zed and led to the very spot, where he ariest- 
to the morning of his trial, she remained calm. jed the good Duke of Glosicr, and there was 
for she felt confident of his ultimate acquittal 3) not his head stricken off. Now, be not cast 
the mysterious pilgrim having assured her of! down, Sy!'illa de Rothing ; if Heaven sutely 
his safety, but now, when sentence of dceoth w asitracks the wicked to @ lestruction, will it suffer 
passed, and his execution ordered for the fol-| the innocent to perish ?” 
Jowing morning, her anxiety knew no bounds,| Alas but toemorrow 
The name, the dwelling of the pilgrim were) Syhilla 
alike unknown; and yet she felt thaten sec-| © Ucar not,” replied the pilgrim, “ all shall 
ing him her only chance of success depended. be well,’ 
At length, as evening closed in, uncertain| “But, holy father!—*’ cried she—This 
! 
| 





morning.” cricd 


what course to pursue, she bent her footsteps) sentence was not completed the pilggim had 
toward London Bridge, hoping (for who even, vanished among the crowd; and uncertain 
in the most desperate circumstances, hath not; what course to pursue, she took the fatal reso- 
some faint hope, some shadow of expected) lution of proceeding to the lord mayor's, and 
succour, to which the mind clings with a pers! communi ating to him her discovery of the 
tinacy as strong as, often, it is vain) that Hea-| names of the two strangers. 
ven might throw in her way the pilgrim, “or! “ My fair mviden,” said he, with a look of 
that equally mysterious stranger to whom, in deep commiseration, “it is all in vain; fur 
the chapel of St. Thomas, she had delivered/even had I been able to do eught for your 
the ring. As she approached the bridge-foot,| father, your own confession would put it out of 
there was a confused murmur of voices, the my power. It now appears that he was actu- 
tramp and neighing of horses, and the clank of ally in communication with the leaders of the 
armour, while the broad ruddy glare of the plot; and your assertion, that he knew thei 
cressets, borne by a numerous company of the, not, would have no chance of belief. Alas! 
city watch, gave to view a confused assemblage ye must seek succour of Heaven, for nought 
of citizens, apprentices, and men at arms all else can avail you.” 
With eyes anxiously cast up to the turreted) The last morning that Arnold de Rothing 
gateway extending across the entrance to the! was to behold broke slowly but clearly on his 
bridge. where two gory heads frowned grimly sight. It was the depth of winter, yet the sun 
even in death on the appalied yet apparently shone forth with a clear and steady lustre from 
gretified multitude. Sickened at this unex-, the faint blue sky, us though to repeat that 
pected sight, and fearing to encounter the tude lesson so often given in vain, that the material 
pressure of the crowd, Sy billa drew back, when, world, though made for him, sympathises not 
ihe firm grasp of an unseen hand arrested her, (as the visionary has so often and so fondly 
and, turning round. she beheld the very object, imagined) in his joys or his sorrows; and a 
of her anxious search, the venerable pilgrim. |look of mournful reproach did the hapless 
* Come hither,” said he, drawing her nearer goldsmith glance up to that bright sky which 
to ihe gate way. © Look up; know ye not seemed shining as in mockery, and many a 
these faces ?”’ lingering gaze did he caston the fair landsc: pe 


The shuddering girl glanced one look and. 
started back, exclaiming,—* Too well !—they. 
are the very strangers who have brought us 
into this sore jeopardy.” 


stretched before him, as with his only attend- 
ant, the worthy priest of his parish, he proceed- 
ed on the fatal road to Tyburn, And along 


| Holborn, then a road bordered with hedge-rows 


« Ay,” continued the pilgrim, fixing his eyes| and scarcely exhibiiing a single house, the 


on the pale, blood-stained countenances, where | Procession passed, until at length the hurdle 
the impress of fierce passions yet remained. | | stopped before the gate of the hospital of St. 
adding a deeper horror to the ghastliness of Giles-in-the-Fields, where, according to the 
death; “ay,and such is the end of wealth, and! benevolent yet strange custom of our ancestors, 
power, and bigh ancestry--of the Earls of!the porter had to present the frothing bow! of 
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«wood ale,” the last draught ofthe condemned | 
malefactor, 

De Rothing turned away his head as he gave 
back the untasted bowl. * Onward” said he: 
alas ! all will soon be over.” And yet, as the 


procession moved forward, be again gazed: 
aroundat scenes on which he was soon to close | 
his eyes for ever; as if a lingering love of life,’ 
(though to him so clouded) yet held possession | 


of his breast. Alow murmur arose and grad- 
ually increased-ammong the crowd that followed, | 
and ahorseman with breathless speed galloped 
forward to the sheriff and presented a sealed 
billet. he sheriff reverently doffed his bon- 


net and bowed bis head as his eye glanced over 


iis contents, for it was en order signed by the 


Rothinge back to Guildhall. 

Ere the astonished goldsmith could recover 
his self-possession, he was taken from the hur- 
die, placed on one of the sheriffs own horses, 
and, wiih a speed that left the matvelling 
crowd at an immeasurable distance, agein 
conveyed to the chy. There ail was bustle 
and anxiety ; for the Lord Cobham had just 
arrived on a mission it was seid, of importance, 


und every citizen left his business, and every 


*prentice his occupation. to welcome th:t noble- 
man, “hose father, (the Earl cf Arundel) was 
canonized in the memory ofa grateful people 
asthe martyr oft:heir liberties, and who, him-, 
self, had been among the foremost to unsheath | 
the brand in the cause of Henry of Lancaster, 
* My good citizens,” cried he, as he entered 
Guildhall, “it is to perform an act of justice to 
\) worthy member of the brotherhood of gold- 
smiths that | now appear before you. Long 
since, from an unknown hand, 1 bad notice of 
that plot now so happily discovered and put 
down, and | have sufficient reasons for knowing 
that Arnold de Rothing was neither art nor 
partin it. & know too that from his daughter, 
information was obtained, and even a pattern 
of the sings. The pursuit and overthrow of 
those traitors hindered me from hastening ear- 
lier to rescue good Master De Rothing from 


that fare that seemed to await him; but I re- 


joice in having it in my power to make some 
amends to a man to whom lady Fortune hath 
been so despiteous. King Henry hath com- 
manded that five hundred marks be paid to the 
person who gave the first notice of the plot: 
this therefore is due to Sybilla de Rothing, his 
daughter ; 
dred marks, as some scant reparation to her 
futher, for all he has suffered.” 

* My lord! my very goodlo:d!” exclaimed 
old Fitz Martyn, pushing forward ; “that re- 
ward is mine; did not I give the first intelli- 
gence ?” 

‘“*Ho! Master Fitz Martyn,” returned [.ord, 
Cobham, “the master ye have so long served | 
hath doubtless sent you here, St. Mary! but 
J wase’en about offering a reward fot your 
head, Know ye this letter?” 


worth iy usuréer! ye’ll turn cat 7 th’ 


fortune? 


and | shall add to it other five hun-| 


goldsmith, and the unprotecied loveliness of 





small piece of parchment. “OQ, ye are ao 
pan with 
Sathanas himself. Seize him, good people! 
as arrant a traitor as ever stretched halter! for 
he was in communication with Lord Uuntine- 
don while he so bitterly pursued Master de 
Rothing to death.””) Fiz Martyn was quickty 
seized, and ere the week’s end, took the same 


road from which de Rothing had so unexpect- 


edly returned, 


Who shall describe the joy of the goldsmith 
and his caughier at this sudden revolution of 
Bowed to by the very men who but 
one short hour before had followed bis buidle 
with execrations; welcomed home by nvigh- 


bours who for yesrs had Jooked on him with 
King’s own hand, instantly to send Arnold de) 


suspicion ; and.( more grateful than ali besides, ) 
warinly greeted by that fraternity fiom whose 
companionship he had been so long exiied, 
Arnold de Rothing returned to his home the 
happiest man in ali London. It need not be 
said, that his after-life wis marked with unin- 
terrupted prosperity. If anything were want- 


ing to complete his felicity, it was the circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding the most sedulous 


inquiries, no tidings could ever be obt.ined of 
the mysterious pilgrim; from the — 
when he met Sybilla at the bridge-foot. he was 
never seenagsin. Miuny were the conjectures 
respecting him: some thought he had been a 
servant of the Duke of Gloster’s who subse- 
quently to his master’s death, had gone on 
piigtimage, and returned just in time to wit- 
ness the retribution of Heaven (perhaps to aid 
it) on his murderers. Tois opinion, which 
cerived considerable plauusibiliiy from the in- 
timate knowledge he certainly possessed of all 
the actors inthe plot, and also from the joy and 
gra litude he expressed when the Rory heads 
of Salisbury and Huntingdon were exhibited 
to the view of the cliizens, did not, however 
suit the wonder loving taste of a generation 
that considered supernatural agency as neces- 
sary to the succour of an individual, as to the 
salvation of an empire, and invoked and ex- 
pected the assistance of superior intelligences 
to perform that to which mere human agency 
was perfectly adequate. Another party, there- 
fore, and it was by far the most numerous, 


Since it comprehended all the servants of the 


church and all the city apprentices, maintained 
‘that he was nothing less than some saint, Who, 
won by the sincere devotion of the unfortunate 


dis fair daughter, had condescenided to quit the 


realms of bliss and assume the humble garbof 


a pilgrim, to succour those for whom all hope 
of human aid was vain. The only obstacle to 
complete uniformity of belief on this momen- 


tous subject was the diffic culty of determining 


to which of the crowd of saints in the Roman 
calendar this honour should be assigned. ‘The 
most devout vehemently supported the claims 


of St. Martin, whose real benevolence gave 
hokling up a! 


him afar better right to canonization than at 
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least two thirds of “the blessed host,” whose! field-pieces. Congress, on the 4th of Octo- 
protection each morn and evening they duly|ber, 1777, in consideration of his important 
invoked; while the ’prentices, unwilling that a| services, promoted him to the rank of briya- 
Londoner should be rescued save by the inter-| dier-general in the army of the United States. 
vention of some indigenous saint, strenuously General Stark volunteered his services, under 
maintained the clauiin of St. Erkenwald, re- | general Gates, at Saratoga, and assisted in the 
minded their opponents, that it was on the! council which stipulated the surrender of gene- 
very eve of his translation (that festival so de-) ral Burgoyne ; nor did he relinquish his valu- 
voutly kept by all good citizens,) that the pil-|able services till he could greet his native 
grim for the last time appeared. Long did) country as an independent empire. 

these conflicting opinions continue to agitate} He lived to the advanced age of ninety- 
the minds of the good people of London, even! three years, and died May 8, 1822. 

until Arnold de Rothing, full of years and hone —_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_——— ———-—— a 
ours, slept in peace, But long afterwards and| MISCELLANEOUS. 
through many generations, was his singular 
tale handed down; end many a desponding) 
mind was encouraged to hope, and many a, 








** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 








sorrowful heart urged to a more firm reliance | QVunctuatiow 
+» 1 ’  _ eYVEe is = Ti 
an Providence, by the eventful history of * Lhe! 4 true_character of a certain gentleman, not more than 
Goldsmith of Westcheap. { Jifty miles from Boston. 
ad The man is either good or bad, 


And which I wish to know; 
May genio, with a punctilious hand, 
By punctuation show. 
= He is an old experienced MAN in vice and 
Holi Stark, | wickedness he is never FOUND in opposing the 
A brigadier-general in the American army) workers of iniquity he takes DELIGHT in the 
during the revolutionary war, was born at) downfall of his ne¢ghdours he never nesoices 


Londonderry, New-lLlampshire, on the 17th of in the prosperity of his fellow crea¢ures he is 


August, 1728. |always PLEASED when the poor are in distress 


When at the age of twenty-one years, he he isalways ready to assisT in destroying the 
was, while on a hunting excursion, surprised) peace and happiness of soctety he takes no 
and captured by the Indians, and remained) PLEASURE in serving the Lord he is uncom- 
four months a prisoner in their hands. He,monly DILIGENT in sowing discord among 
was captain of a company of rangers in the) his friends and acquaintances he takes no PRIDE 
provincial service during the French war of in labouring to promote the cause of Christian- 
1755. and was with lord Howe when he was ?¢y he has not been NEGLIGENT in endeavour- 
killed in storming the French lines at Ticon-|ing to stigmatize all public teachers he makes 
deroga, in July, 1758, At the close of that|no EXERTIONS to subdue his evil fassions he 
war, he retired with the reputation of a brave) Strives HARD to build up Satan’s kingdom he 
and vigilant officer, When the report of Lex-| lends no arp for the support of the Gospel 
ington battle reached him, he was engaged at) among the Acathen he contributes LARGELY to 
work in his saw-mill. Fired with indignation, the friends of the evil adversary he pays no 
and a martial spirit, he immediately seized his, ATTENTION to good advice he gives great HEED 
musket, and with a band of heroes proceeded | to the devil he will never Go to Heaven he will 
to Cambridge, and the morning after his arri-| §° where he will receive a just recompence of 
val, he received a colonel’s commission. (reward, 

On the memorable 17th of June, 1775, at} N. B. If in reading the above, you put a 
Breed’s Hill, colonel Stark, at the head of his|semicolon at the end of every word in small 
division, poured on the enc my that deadly fire, | capitals, the character of the person will appear 
which compelled the British columns twice to) to be that of avery good man ; but if you place 
During the whole of this dreadful} the semicolon at the termination of the words 

in Italics, and leave itout atthe first mentioned, 
you will make him one of the worst characters. 
So which is he? 


BIOGRAPHY. 


‘6 The proper study of mankind is man.” 
| 


retreat. 
conflict, colonel Stark evinced that consuim-| 


mate bravery and intrepid zeal, which entitle) 
his name to honour and perpetual remem- 
brance in the pages of our history. We next 
find him at Trenton,in December, 1776, where Counkdence of Fricuds. 

he shared largely in the honors of that ever The human heart is ever prone to shrink 
memorable battle. But colonel Stark reached from a close and critical inspection ; because 
the climax of his fame, when in the darkest| there exists in every one a consciousness of 
and most desponding period of the revolution! defects, which vanity and self-complacency 
he achieved a glorious victory over the enemy} may vainly endeavor to remove. The best of 
at Bennington, of twice the force under his' mankind have their foibles, their weaknesses, 
In this victory he took upwards/and their follies; and itis a merciful trait in 





command. 


of seven hundred prisoners, besides four brass)the economy of Providence, that no human 
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being possesses the power of drawing aside the 
veil of the mental temple, and impiously ma- 
king himself master of his neighbor’s thoughts. 
Did such a power exist, the freedom of will 
would be destroyed, and the sanctum sanctorum 
of the human mind constantly profaned by the 
unballowed intrusion of idle or malicious cu- 
riosity. But this consecrated depository is 
closed to all. Friendship, in the gentlest ac- 
cents, may plead for admission—and plead in 
vains Nay, even the sacred passport of con- | 
jugal love, is here limited in the extent of its 
powers, for there is always some secret corner 
of the soul to which it will never obtain ad- 
mittance. One eye alone can survey the se- 
crets of this chamber, and that one is divine. 
An epistolary correspondence between two. 
friends who are sincerely attached to each) 


other, is generally supposed to be divested of, 
all disguise. But this supposition is erroneous. | 


No human being ever laid his heart upon pa- 
per, for the inspection of his dearest friend. 
No penitent, though humbled to the dust by a 
rear gpa of his imperfections, ever made 

genuine unreserved confession * to ears of 
flesh and blood.” To Heaven alone can we 
with confidence open the whole soul. At the 


footstool of Divine Mercy, and only there, can | 
we be induced to deposit the great budget of 


our offences, without evasion and without dis-| 
srulse. But in our most confidential commu- 
nications with each other, 


pencil tinges every imperfection with the hues 
of virtue, or conceals them in the shade of 
some prominent quality more gaudy than ex-| 
cellent.— Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 





PH ricnvship. 

Friendship is a flower that the devastating 
hand of Time cannot crush nor the lightnings | 
scathe. it rears its beautiful head in the} 
morning of prosperity, and expands,and blooms | 

| 





and casts its nectareous odour on the feeling! 
heart—and when the night of adversity sets 
iny and its chilling, withering dews, fall upon | 
its inflexible leaves and humble stalk, it is not) 
seen to sink beneath the oppressive load, but, | 
like the mellifluous rose, raising itself with its! 
weight of gems to kiss the Orient’s beams, it 
Springs into a new existence, and its beauty, | 
and its fragrance imparts a charm to all around. 





Shaving Gratis.x—During the late 
barber who kept a little shop on the Hard, at 
Portsmouth, exhibited the following: notice in 
his window :—* Broken down sailors shaved 
gratis.” A poor tar, whose beard was of a 
week’s growth, and who had not a single shot| 


war, a 


the wily genius of | 
Self-love stands at our elbow, and with ready | 


lected for the purpose, aid the edge ot which 
was in no danger of being easily turned. At 
cvcry rasp the tears were ready to rush inte 
poor Jack’s eyes, and the blood to start upon 
this chin. In the midst of the operation a dog 
began to howl most piteously in the street.— 
“ What the devil’s the matter with the dog ?” 
exclaimed Strap. “ Oh!” observed his tor- 
tured patient, “ I dare say some rascally flinty- 


hearted barber is shaving him vratis 199 


RURAL RHPOSrTORY. 
SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1829. 


The Rivals of Este and other Poems.—'This is the 
| title of a volume of poems, which has been recently pub- 
\lishedin New-York. It is from the gifted pens of Mr. & 

Mrs. Brooks, better known to the admirers of poesy under 
the names of Florio and Norna; names dear to every 
lover of song, who has been favoured with a perusal of 
any part of their widely diffused poetic eflusions—and 
who bas not!—If we may judge of the merits of this 
work, from the few selections that we have seen, it is 
‘eminently calculated toadvance its authors, who have 
already arrived at an enviable height, still further up the 

flowery steep of Parnassus, where they seem to be so hap- 
pily progressing hand in hand. The following stanzas, by 

Mrs, Brooks, upon sorrow for the dead, are from the 
above meutioned volume :— 

Oh, weep not for the dead! 
Rather, oh rather give the tear 
To those who darkly linger here, 
When all besides are fled ; 
Weep for the spirit withering, 
In its cold cheerless sorrowing, 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on ; 
But never be a tear-drop shed 
For them, the poor enfranchised dead. 
Oh, weep not for the dead! 
No more for them the blighting chill, 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 
The thousand thorns we tread ; 
Weep for the life-charm early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone ; 
Weep for the death pangs ofthe heart, 
Lire being from the bosom part; 
But never be a tear-drop given 
To those that rest in yon blue heaven-” 
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The name of the Post Office at Kirkland, Oneida co. 
is changed to that of Marshall, L. Buckingham, P. M. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on tLe 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Flagg, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Bunker, of New-York, to Miss Jane 
Holmes, of this city. 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev, William Chester, Mr. 
Stephen Hedges, to Miss Lucy Aon Brush. 

In hesterfield N. H. on Thursday the 23d ult. Mr, 
Josiah W. Fairfield, of this city, to Miss Lauia Britton, 
of the former place. 

At Cauestota, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Young 
Vr. John Haws, jun. of this city, to Miss Doreas John- 





son, of the former place. 
At Stuyvesant, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. J. Sickles. 


Doct. Charles B. Coventry, of Utica, to Miss Clarissa, 


; : . . . } eldest daughter of the Hou. Medad Butler, of the former 
In his locker, seeing this benevolent invita- place, 
tion, entered the shop, described his state, and | ——- 
claimed the performance of the promise. The - tea a Miah ate, Se 
; . : . . . ’ t thens, } sday Jie ig the JUth t, ° 

barber immediately complied; and having la af REN Oh Pee Tey ee eee : 
thered hi ° - Henry R. Shaw, aged 26 years. 

ered his unproducitve customer, proceede: | At the same place on Wednesday morning last, Mr. 
to shave him with a@ tazur which he had SC-i Altred Pratt, aged <5 years. 
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POETRY. 


STRANCE TO WIN TER. 
BY J. MONTGOMERY. 
Ah! why, unfeeling Winter! why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ! 
Fly, melancholy Season, fly, 
And yield the year to Spring. 


“REMONS 


Spring—the young cherubim of love, 
Aun exile in disgrace, 

ilits o'er the scene, like Noah’s dove, 
Nor finds a resting place. 

When on the mountain's azure peak, 
Alights her fairy torm, 

Cold blows the winds—and dark and bleak, 
Around her rolls the storm. 

If to the valley she repair 
Foi shelter and defence, 

‘Thy wrath pursues the nourner there, 
And drives her weeping thence. 

She seeks the brook—the faithless brook, 
Of her uninindful grown, 

Feels the chill magic of thy look, 
And lingers into stone. 

she woos her embryo flowers in vain, 
‘To cear their infant heads ;— 

Deaf to her voice the flowers remain 
Enchanted in their beds. 

In vain she bids the trees expand 
Their green luxuriant charms ;— 

Bare in the wilderness they stand, 
And stretch their withering arms. 


Hler favorite birds in feeble notes, 
Lament thy long delay ; 

And strain their little stammering throats, 
‘To charm thy blasts away. 

Ah! Winter, calm thy cruel rage, 
Release the struggling year; 

Thy power is pasty decrepid Sage! 


y 
Avise and disappear. 


The stars that graced thy splendid night 
Are lost in warmer rays ; 

The sun, rejoicing in his might, 
Unrolls celestial days. 


Thea why, usurping Winter, why 
Still flags thy frozen wing ? 
Fly, unrelenting tyrant fly— 
(ud yield the year to Spring. 


| 


How can I speak that fearful word, ** farewell,” 


) E’en then T knew it would be thus; I thought e’en i: 


that hour, 

Another would its perfume steal when I had reared tie 
flower ; 

And yet I will not breathe a sigh—how can I dare r 
pine ? 

The sorrow that thy mother feels was suffered once by 
mine. 


A mother’s love !—thou knowest not how much of fee 
ing lies, 

‘In those sweet words: the hopes, the fears, the dail 
strengthening ties : 

Tt lives ere yet the infant draws its earliest vital breath, 

| And dies but when the mother’s heart chills in the gras; 
of death. 


| Will he in whose fond arms thou seek’st thine all of 


earthly bliss, 
E’er feel a love untiring, deep, and free from self as 
this? 


Ah, no! a husband's tenderness thy gentle heart may 
prove ; 


? . . 
But never, never wilt thou meet again a mother’s love. 


|My love for thee must ever be fond as in years gone 


by 3 
While to thy heart I shall be like a dream of memory. 


| Dearest, farewell, may angel hosts their vigils o'er thee 


keep ; 


and ye" 
not weep? 





_ ENIGIAS. 


aad And justly the wise man thus preac hed to us all, 
nes Despise not the value of things that are small.’ 


Answer tothe PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzz_k 1.— Earnest (Ear-Nest.) 
Puzz_kE 11.—Because it must be ground before it is 
used, 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Iam a bitter, but a wholesome good, 
Were but my virtues better understood ; 
For many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by me to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from me, 
With prudence, diligence, activity ; 
Sharpness of wit, and fortitude [ give, 
And teach the patient man to better live. 
When men once strange to me, my virtues prove 
Themselves I make them know, and him above. 
The flatv’rer from the friend | teach to know ; 
In me a fair possession lies, but (O! 
The childishness of men) all me refuse, 
Because I'm plain; and gaudy trifles choose. 
I'm made the scorn of ev'ry foppish fool, 
lusulted, hated, turn’d to ridicule. 
Il. 
Why is a Knight on horseback like a difficulty over- 


THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER ‘°° 


WEDDED DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. EMBURY. 
Not een a mother’s fears for thee will Lin sadness speak : 
Yethow can | with coldness check the bur: ling 
that start ?— 


tears 


{fast thou not turned from me to dwell within another's 
heart? 

| think on earlier, brighter days, when first my lip was 
prest 

(‘pon thy baby brow, while thou lay helpless on my 
breast, 


ijn fancy still Lsee thine eyes uplifted to my face, 


iy thy lisplne tones, and mark 


| 


' 
(,o,dearest one,my selfish love shall never pale thy cheek ; 


with joy thy childish | 





PRINTING. 

Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hane- 

bills, Mc. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
ofce, upon reasonable terms. 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Is printed and published every other Saturday at Onc 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
b.SPODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, 


Hudson—where communications may 

be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

1? All Orders and Communications must be post pai? 
lo receive attention, 








